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MODERN LANGUAGE NOTES. 



Baltimore, February, 1896. 

THE THIRTEENTH ANNUAL CON- 
VENTION OF THE MODERN LAN- 
GUAGE ASSOCIA TION OF 
AMERICA. 

The thirteenth annual meeting of the Modern 
Language Association of America was held 
at Yale University, New Haven, Connecticut, 
on Thursday, Friday, and Saturday, Decem- 
ber 26, 27, and 28, 1895. The time was felt to 
be somewhat unfavorable, since Christmas fell 
in the middle of the week, for this made it 
inconvenient to those at a distance wishing 
either to come at all or to be present promptly 
on the opening day. It was a happy choice, 
therefore, that the place of meeting was New 
Haven, located centrally, for the largest por 
tion of membership in the New England and 
Middle States. From this point of view the 
attendance was both large and representative. 
The Association was called to order at 10 
A. M., Thursday, in Osborn Hall. After the 
reading of the reports of the Secretary and 
the Treasurer, and the announcement of com- 
mittees, the most important business of the 
meeting came up in the nature of a communi- 
cation from Mr. H. Schmidt-Wartenberg of 
Chicago, the Secretary of the newly formed 
Central Modern Language Conference. In 
this letter were proposed two plans of cooper- 
ation and union ; and the matter was referred 
to Mr. Kittredge (Harvard), Mr. Bright (Johns 
Hopkins) and Mr. Hart (Cornell) as committee 
to report thereon. This report was brought 
in by Mr. Kittredge on Friday afternoon and 
unanimously adopted. It provided that the 
Secretary send ihe communication to the Cen- 
tral Mod. Lang. Conference, and that the 
committee, with the addition of Mr. Tolman 
(Chicago), be empowered to act upon the con- 
clusions reached. Four propositions were 
involved: 1. That the Central Mod. Lang. 
Conference be a branch of the Modern Lan- 
guage Association of America, all members of 
the former being ipso facto members of the 
latter. 2. That the fees be paid to one 
Treasurer, and that the Treasurer of the 



Central Conference have authority to draw for 
necessary expenses. 3. That the Central 
Conference elect its own officers. 4. That the 
publications be edited, as hitherto, under the 
supervision of an editorial committee of which 
the Secretary of the Central Conference shall 
be one. 

The social features of this meeting was one 
of its most delightful marks. In contrast with 
the meeting held the year before, when the 
hotels were in one part of the city and the 
University buildings in quite another, and one 
indulged in magnificent distances, everything 
in New Haven was centred about one spot — 
the green or common, distinguished by its 
rows of stately elms and its three churches, 
standing side by side. Every one, therefore, 
wherever his hotel or domicile, touched elbows 
constantly with all the others. Those present 
did not simply meet ; they remained together 
for two or three days in closest intercourse, 
catching from the physical surroundings even, 
as well as from the atmosphere everywhere 
pervading, something of the genial and cor- 
dial Yale spirit. The place of constant ren- 
dezvous for the gentlemen of the Association 
was the Graduates Club House, the central 
point whither all the streams of social inter- 
course converged, and whence the seemingly 
inexhaustible stores of a most generous hos- 
pitality were ever dispensed. For the ladies' 
welfare there was a reception home, furnished 
with no less warm heartiness by the woman 
members of the Modern Language Club of 
Yaje. Besides all this, many of the hospitable 
private homes of the city were opened to 
many of the visitors, and on Friday evening 
President and Mrs. Dwight extended their 
doors wide for all the attending members, 
with many invited guests. 

The address of the President of the Associ- 
ation was assigned for Thursday evening. 
The President's address, possibly, may be 
considered as one of the permanent features 
of each meeting, so long as the present plan 
obtains of having a new presiding officer for 
each year. The President for this year feeling 
that he represented the English division of 
the Association, selected his subject with a 
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view to practical considerations and a criticism, 
in part, of existing conditions. 

President Timothy Dwight of Yale Univer- 
sity was first introduced, who extended a 
hearty welcome to the Association on be- 
half of Yale University to its buildings and 
grounds. He expressed gratification that the 
Association had honored Yale with its pres- 
ence and was glad that so many were present. 
It was a pleasure to state that Yale was giving 
more attention to the English science than 
ever before, and he congratulated all that the 
English studies were taking a place that a 
generation ago did not know. He trusted 
that this meeting would strengthen the en- 
thusiasm of all in attendance, and that the 
results would be in furtherance of English 
studies everywhere in this country. 

Mr. Thomas R. Lounsbury next welcomed 
the Association on behalf of the Modern Lan- 
guage Club of Yale. What more striking 
example of the complete change that had 
occurred could be presented ? Thirty years 
ago such an assemblage would have been im- 
possible, and forty years ago it would have 
been difficult to persuade any one that it could 
ever be possible. It is difficult for the younger 
generation to know the obstacles that were in 
the way. There had been a petty smuggling 
trade in modern languages going on, which 
was winked at by the custom-house officials, 
so long as it was not too active. But the only 
linguistic wares that passed unchallenged in 
the ports of the collegiate degree were Latin 
and Greek. The speaker affirmed that the 
study of English is not only a revolution — the 
simple fact is that it has been created. In 
his own college course he never once heard 
the name of a single English author. The 
only book he had studied under the Professor 
of English Literature was Demosthenes on 
the Crown, in the original Greek. The modern 
languages to-day occupy their proper place in 
the curriculum not in derogation of other 
studies, but as contributing to the general 
good ; and much of this was due to the men 
now present. With hearty congratulations on 
what the Association had done in the past and 
what it promised for the present, he yielded 
to one of the oldest of these pioneers from 
one of the youngest of the institutions, who, 



he understood, was to stretch forth the chas- 
tening rod over all. 

The President of the Association, Mr. James 
Morgan Hart of Cornell, then delivered his 
address on "English as a Living Language." 
The prophet Joel had declared: "Your old 
men shall dream dreams, your young men 
shall see visions." The present season was 
favorable, and he wished to unroll a vision to 
sympathetic gaze, — not one of text-book and 
ritual, but a vision of every-day homespun. 
'English is a Living Language,' the profes- 
sors, and the newspaper editors say. What is 
a living language ? Certainly, not one that 
lives upon the past. English is our living 
language, but how and why do we use it? as 
masters at will, or because we have no other 
medium of possible expression ? We are con- 
nected with schools and colleges, and every 
one of these has its official catalogue. Is the 
tone of these falling off? Do we say our say 
in clear idiomatic English, or does it bear the 
earmarks of haste and crudity ? 

Our college life of to-day has been made far 
more attractive by its undergraduate work, its 
fraternities, and its classes ; but does the end 
of the century express itself better than in the 
sixties ? The speaker believed that the general 
average had fallen off in thirty years. He 
had two grounds for thinking so ; the one, 
general, and the other, personal. First, there 
were the Harvard reports. Our oldest and 
largest seat of learning, and the one most 
closely related to American letters, had to say 
that a large percentage of its students are 
ignorant of English. Would the Harvard of 
the sixties have had to do that ? Second, there 
were personal reasons. He had been instruc- 
tor in French and German for a short time at 
Cornell ; returning after eighteen years he had 
noted differences. They now rejected students 
at Cornell notably deficient ; but what a strug- 
gle it had cost to make the reform ! Cornell 
had more than six instructors in English and 
payed them several thousand dollars a year to 
do what can be done, and ought to be done, 
elsewhere in the schools ; the system was 
wasteful in the extreme. 

Looking next at the schools, were professors 
ever satisfied with their preparatory students ? 
The English question is wide, more compli- 
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cated and more subtle than that in Latin or in 
Mathematics. Clear formulation in Latin is 
possible ; but no such formulation can be 
made in English. The professors in the col- 
leges have no uniform standards of prepara- 
tion, and they have none at all in the schools. 
Instances were furnished by the speaker in- 
dicating the demoralizing attitude of many of 
the schools. No candidate deficient in English 
should enter any department ; the true princi- 
ple is to make English a part of every study 
and let it dominate all. 

A poor writer is a poor thinker and to make 
a matter intelligible is a part of the knowledge 
of any subject. We have to admit frankly 
that we are all hampered by the constant 
necessity of deciphering hieroglyphics; that the 
medium of communication is deficient; and 
this defect in English vitiates knowledge in 
every department, and defeats the ideals in 
culture towards which we are striving. The 
school ought to give this knowledge of Eng- 
lish, not because it is needed in college, but 
because it is needed whether one go to college 
or not. 'Sacred to English' should stand 
over the door of every department. 

Why should English thus dominate all 
others? Why should it have the veto power? 
The answer is a seeming paradox : because 
English is not a study, but an act of acquisi- 
tion, slow and not easy of attainment. The 
sense-power of most persons is obtuse. This 
obtuseness is Anglo-American, generally, but 
it is essentially American ; there is an impa- 
tience at etiquette and at all form, and one 
personally resents correction as one would a 
slur. 

This is a manly age, and it is almost treason 
to utter the sentiment in the very citadel of 
athletics: but this fever for athletics is hard 
for the speaker to understand. He hazarded 
the prophecy that the twentieth century would 
be with him and not with the present ideals. 
The athletic field was furnishing the occasion 
for slang and tended to blunt the sense of 
delicacy. 

The report of the Committee of Ten had 
not been overlooked. The results were a 
long, a very long, step towards the goal, but 
they were not final. This report suggests uni- 
formity of requirements, but it does not pre- 



clude 'cram,' and it does not prescribe method. 
In one reply from a well-known city school he 
found that teacher and pupils had to rush 
through all ten books of the course in one 
year. If this perversity was in the city, what 
of the back districts ? Some of the selections 
on the committee's list were to be criticised; 
there were De Quincey's Flight of a Tartar 
Tribe and Burke's Speech on Conciliation 
with America. De Quincey is generally too 
highly cultivated an author for this purpose ; 
but if he be chosen, why not take his auto- 
biographical pieces or something more typical? 
The Tartar Tribe is not historic and has no 
peculiar humor. Burke is altogether too ab- 
struse, except, perhaps, with a class of college 
men. Some would say they wished to make 
English difficult ; but why should it be made 
difficult when it is no 'mystery,' as other 
studies are, but an art, and a gift ? The task 
set is to attain to suitable expression, and for 
this purpose the value of a course in argumen- 
tative writing is very doubtful. 

Thus far were perhaps nightmares ; and now 
appeared a rose-colored vision. The speaker 
then outlined the course for preparation which 
he would recommend ; and in his suggestions 
he wished to acknowledge that he had bor- 
rowed more than one idea from the city of 
Brooklyn, and the system now in operation 
under Mr. Maxwell, the Superintendent of 
Schools. 

Upon the conclusion of the President's ad- 
dress, the Association was tendered a recep- 
tion by the Board of Govenors and members 
of the Graduates Club; and again, on the 
following evening, after other engagements 
had been fulfilled, yet another informal recep- 
tion was held, and open house maintained for 
all visitors. 

The programme for the meeting was unus- 
ually wide in character and extent, embracing 
not only a large number of papers, indeed, 
perhaps too large for the limited time, but 
presenting an unusual degree of diversity in 
manner and method. Two marked features 
of the English work was the presentation of 
four papers on Chaucer, and of a much larger 
proportion, than in other years, of questions 
connected with the study of literature. The 
interest in Chaucer was unquestionably a 
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tribute to the work and presence of Professor 
Lounsbury and to the attraction of the poet's 
personality, growing more and more strong, 
as the century draws to a close and brings the 
five hundredth anniversary of his death. The 
character of many of the literary papers, too, 
showed that there were fewer of the sort 
which treated of literature in formal, and even 
commonplace, language, on subjects naturally 
fit for inspiration; and that there was more 
hope for the literary work of the American 
university professor in the flavor and spirit 
caught from more than one of these papers. 

The motion for the limitation in time which 
was made by Mr. J. B. Henneman (University 
of Tennessee) that papers should not exceed 
twenty minutes nor individual discussions five, 
was a necessity in the case and proved just to 
the largest number, though it worked to the 
detriment of a few papers where the final 
results could not be clearly reached. 

For purposes of lucidity, in order better to 
indicate the scope and nature of the papers 
read, they are treated not in the order of the 
sessions, but divided, according to their nat- 
ural subject-matter, under three heads : 

I. Romance languages, philology and liter- 
ature. 
II. German-philology and literature. 
III. English, a. Phonetics and philology. 

b. Chaucer. 

c. General literature. 
I. Romance Languages. 

The first paper of the first morning session 
was read by Mr. P. B. Marcou (Harvard) on 
"The origin of the rule forbidding hiatus in 
French verse." He found this in the peculiar 
nature of the principles of accentuation in the 
French language and seemed to restrict the 
use of hiatus to certain modern learned words. 
Mr. E. S. Sheldon (Harvard) wished to accord 
more liberty to its occurrence. 

In a paper on "The etymology of Provencal 
estra and Old French eslre," Mr. H. R. Lang 
(Yale) sought to clear up the history of certain 
words of which no satisfactory explanation 
had hitherto been given; there were certain 
confusions from different words having as- 
sumed the same form, yet with a difference of 
meaning. Mr. H. A. Todd (Columbia), while 
finding it impossible not to agree with the 



general conclusions, expressed a caution in 
not considering semasiology as yet worthy of 
the name of a science. 

The paper on " The chansons of La Chievre, 
French poet of the twelfth century," by Mr. 
A. B. Simonds (Columbia) was omitted in the 
absence of the writer. 

Belonging rather to the sphere of literary 
history and interpretation were the three re- 
maining papers on Romance subjects. The 
first of these was by Mr. L. O. Kuhns (Wes- 
leyan) on the "Treatment of Nature in the 
Divi?ie Comedy." This he limited to the con- 
sideration of certain physical characteristics 
of Dante's landscape, particularly those of 
the sea. Mountain beauty had been revealed 
by Rousseau and was a modern discovery. 

.The second paper was by Miss M. A. Scott 
(Baltimore) on "The Italian Novella." The 
purpose was to take some of these story books 
down from their shelves, and dust them, see 
what the Novella is like, how its character 
changed, and indicate the extent to which 
fully one-half of the plays in the Elizabethan 
drama are indebted thereto for their sources. 
The narrative and dramatic elements were 
distinguished ; love and jealousy were the two 
main subjects treated; the feeling for nature 
was very striking — there were flowers and 
grass and birds, and there was always plenty 
of sunshine ; and of ' moonshine ' too. The 
novella was the literary form in which the 
genius of the Italian Renaissance had best 
expressed itself. Its spirit had usually been 
called ' pagan,' but the ' humanists ' had never 
been fair to the 'pagans.' 

The third paper was that of Mr. B. W. 
Wells (Sewanee, Tenn.). Reference had al- 
ready been made to Rousseau and Romanti- 
cism by other speakers, and the object of this 
paper was to show how and why literary 
' cosmopolitanism ' began in France, and what 
part two important figures played in the evo- 
lution — with apologies to the paper of Mr. 
Marsh (Harvard) for the use of the word 'evo- 
lution.' The qualities of Richardson's style 
were set forth, among other things it being said 
that 'he accumulated huge masses of the insigni- 
ficant ; ' and the ground for his popularity was 
sought, not in the fact that he was first and great- 
est, but that he was the most 'cosmopolitan. ' It 
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was not long before Richardson's Clarissa 
was eclipsed by Rousseau's La Nouvelle 
HSloise, ' the Midsummer Night's Dream of 
a private tutor.' Rousseau reaped the first 
fruits of ' cosmopolitanism ' and became the 
herald of romanticism in France. Certain 
points in the paper were discussed by Mr. 
A. Cohn (Columbia) and Mr. H. Wood 
(Johns Hopkins). Mr. Cohn referred to Erich 
Schmidt's monograph on Richardson, Rous- 
seau, and Goethe, and then desired light on 
the astounding popularity of Clarissa. He 
was one of the men who had tried to read 
Clarissa. Missionary work was hard to esti- 
mate, but he believed that not only Clarissa, 
but also the HSloise was a work of the past. 
An impression was produced and it lasted 
until after 1830. Mr. Wood called attention to 
a comparative illustration in a reference to 
' Grandison ' in German literature ; he con- 
sidered Romanticism a sickness, and this illus- 
tration was an example of very quick and 
sudden contagion. 

Two other papers were announced by title 
only. "A phonetic transcription of a Louis- 
iana folk-lore tale" by Mr. A. Fortier (Tulane), 
and " Some unpublished poems of Fenian 
Perez de Guzman" by Mr. H. A. Rennert 
(Univ. Penn.). 

While the papers on Romance topics were 
not so numerous as those in German and in 
English, yet almost each one was followed 
by an interesting discussion, such as but rela- 
tively few of the entire number of papers 
could receive, owing to the very perceptible 
feeling of constant pressure for time. 
II. German. 

To what extent is it possible to recast in a 
higher mood the early legends of the German 
race, was asked by Mr. G. Gruener (Yale) in a 
paper on "The Nibelungenlied and sage in 
modern poetry." Each of the four modern 
versions was discussed, but despite certain 
excellencies in every case, the subject was still 
waiting for the coming of the poet to give it 
final form. There were inherent difficulties 
involved : the necessity of transforming naive 
sentiments and characters into complex ; the 
delineation of Siegfried's character; and the 
proper condensation of the epic elements. 
These difficulties were, however, not insur- 



mountable, but there seemed to be connected 
with the subject a lack of imagination and of 
poetic invention. It were best, therefore, to 
let the matter rest and not have still another 
unsuccessful attempt to catalogue. No really 
great poet had yet been attracted by the sub- 
ject; and even could there be another Shake- 
spere he would seek out other material. 

Mr. H. S. White (Cornell) presented anew 
the evidence as to "The home of Walther von 
der Vogelweide." The details of his life 
were given so far as known, the various refer- 
ences in his works and other testimony extant 
were considered, and the nature and value of 
the speculation rife concerning the poet and 
his birthplace. Walther is the property of the 
entire German race ; many lands and cities 
claim him; two monuments have been erected 
to his memory in different spots, and he is a 
good reminder how intellectual life is not 
without national recognition. 

"Hiibsche Historie von einem Ritter wie er 
biisset: a manuscript of the fifteenth century," 
was the subject of a paper by Mr. F. G. G. 
Schmidt (Johns Hopkins). 

Three papers were presented on Goethe, 
corresponding somewhat with the multiplicity 
of Chaucer subjects in English. The first, by 
Mr. R. N. Corwin (Yale), treated "Goethe's 
attitude toward contemporary politics." It 
was contended that the unfavorable criticisms 
made on Goethe's political practice and creed 
were unfounded. His altitude during the 
revolution, the wars of liberation, and the 
movements for constitutional reform would 
compare favorably with that of the other great 
literary men ; and if we do not apply latter- 
day standards, his positions are entirely con- 
sistent with patriotism. 

The second among the number was a paper 
" Ueber Goethe's Sonette," contributed by 
Professor J. Schipper of the University of 
Vienna, and forwarded to the Secretary of the 
Association to be read. Owing to the late 
hour, Mr. J. W. Bright (Johns Hopkins) read 
the paper by title merely, commenting on the 
interest of the points discussed, and spoke of 
the honor to the Association in this recognition 
by Professor Schipper. 

A third paper on Goethe, announced on the 
programme, was " Goethe's Faust and ein 
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ChriMich Meynender, by Mr. G. M. Wahl 
(Williams). 

The period of Romanticism claimed as large 
a share of the attention of the German stud- 
ents as those in Romance letters. Two papers 
were closely connected with this discussion ; 
the one with the anticipation of the movement 
in the Sturm und Drang feeling, the other 
coming nearer to the close of the Romantic 
manifestations in Germany. In a paper on 
"The sources of the dramaturgical ideas of 
Lenz," Mr. Max Winkler (University of Michi- 
gan) considered Lenz as the type of the 'storm 
and stress ' poet, who had proceeded from 
Diderot's and Rousseau's influence in France. 
The further influences of Shakespeare, Rich- 
ardson, and Edward Young upon the storm 
and stress movement were set forth, and the 
ideas of the drama and of nature consequent 
thereupon. The example of Shakespeare was 
accepted as the right of genius to follow its 
own instincts, yet in doing so as following 
unconsciously fundamental laws which are 
necessary for the production of the drama. 
Lenz's Hofmeister was taken as a type in study- 
ing his method of treatment. The whole of 
the ' storm and stress ' language was artificial 
and unnatural, being a conscious effort to 
realize its ideals. In discussing one point sug- 
gested ; namely, 'Shakespeare's influence on 
the continent,' Mr. A. Cohn (Columbia) main- 
tained that Voltaire's purpose was not to 
ridicule Shakespeare, but to make him known 
to a nation who did not know him ; to declare 
virtually, that in spite of Shakespeare's bad 
taste he was yet a man of genius. The 
honesty of Voltaire's purpose is seen in his 
admirable prose translations and this attitude 
did not change during his life. 

The paper of Mr. Kuno Francke (Harvard) 
on "The place of Schleiermacher and Fichte 
in the development of German Romanticism" 
was another chapter of a comprehensive 
treatment of the subject, begun in his pub- 
lished paper "The social aspect of early Ger- 
man Romanticism." 

As a contribution to the history of the in- 
fluence of German literature upon English 
and American thought and life, the paper by 
Mr. J. T. Hatfield (Northwestern University) 
on "John Wesley's translations (versions) of 



German hymns" was fruitful in suggestion. 
The relation of certain of Wesley's hymns to 
their German originals was discussed, and 
different renderings of the same hymn or 
stanza indicated, showing the changes made, 
both good and bad, and giving an intimation 
of the indebtedness of the current hymnolo- 
gies to German sources. 

Two other papers brought Germany into 
still closer connec tion with things American. 
Mr. M. D. Learned (University of Pennsyl- 
vania) reviewed "A Wilhelm Tell ballad in 
America." At the time of the American 
Revolution, the story of Tell was repeated 
and circulated by the Swiss and German im- 
migrants in Pennsylvania interested in the 
American struggle, naturally with modifica- 
tions and variations introduced for political 
effect and to suit ihe American point of view. 
Within the period of the revolution there was 
a great activity in the history of the Tell saga 
and ballad on the continent, and in 1768 there 
appeared in Philadelphia what purported to 
be an accurate reprint of the Swiss copy. 
This version of the ballad was read, and by 
means of the variants and repetitions it was 
sought to determine the relations to the ver- 
sions of the saga extant in Europe. 

Mr. T. S. Baker (Johns Hopkins) presented, 
in a paper on "' Das junge Deutschland ' in 
America," a further investigation in the same 
spirit. It treated of the ' Young Germany ' 
movement which began in America in 1818, 
and which was social and political in its aims 
rather than literary — the endeavors, in a revo- 
lutionary tendency, of a younger civilization to 
cope with an older and to affect, from America, 
the politics and destinies of Europe. 

Some papers, philological in import, were 
reported to the meeting by mere reading of 
the title: "The relations of Wulfila's alphabet 
to the Gothic Futhork," By Mr. G. A. Hench 
(University of Michigan) ; "Conjectural res- 
toration of the so-called Carmen Gothicum" 
by Mr. A. Gudeman (University Penn.); and 
"W in Old Norse," by Mr. P. Groth (Brooklyn). 
III. English. 

That a larger number of the papers pre- 
sented would naturally be on English subjects 
might be anticipated from the great revival of 
interest of late years in the mother tongue and 
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its dialects and its literature. But the note- 
worthy feature of this meeting was the com- 
parative absence of papers along philological 
lines in English, and the marked predilection 
for topics connected with literary study and 
literary art and influence. 

On the dialectal side of the language, Mr. 
C. H. Grandgent (Boston) read a paper on 
"Warmpth : a study of the development and 
the disappearance of a stop between nasal 
and spirant in American English." The dis- 
cussion was presented with the clearness and 
lucidity with which Mr. Grandgent is accus- 
tomed to deal with topics in phonetics. Un- 
studied speech shows abundant examples of 
the omission of stop sounds; namely, oleman; 
las' night; mus' go ; don' know; pun' kin. 
Likewise there exist general confusion be- 
tween forms like mark and niarked ; talk and 
talked; sects and sex. Statistical tables were 
given based upon answers to a printed circular 
received from one hundred and forty corre- 
spondents in different sections of the United 
States. The examples treated, illustrating 
the insertion or loss of a stop between nasal 
and spirant, were words like bumptious, some- 
thing, finds, sends, bench, inch, century, etc. 

Another paper treating certain uses of lan- 
guage was that of Mr. A. Ingraham (New 
Bedford) on "Overlapping and multiple indi- 
cations." 

Here, too, may be classified a paper by Miss 
M. A. Harris (Yale) on the "Origin and nature 
of language rhythm," substituted for the one 
announced on the programme, "Love in the 
poetic writings of the Elizabethan period and 
of the nineteenth century : a comparative 
study." The abstruse relations of rhythm 
were first considered and then certain physical 
relations of rhythm in language. The writer 
believed there were larger measures of unex- 
plored rhythm, not only reasonable, but in- 
evitable; that the glory of poetry was past, 
and that prose would give the highest enjoy- 
ment in obedience to laws which we may feel, 
but do not as yet understand ; for we cannot 
even guess the future and higher laws to be 
revealed to keener minds than ours. 

In the Old English (Anglo-Saxon) period 
there was no paper presented and but one 
announced by title: "Notes on the use of 



cases after certain prepositions in Anglo- 
Saxon (/Elfred, ^Elfric, and the Chronicle)," 
by Mr. H. M. Belden (University of Missouri). 
Likewise, there was but one paper on the 
Middle-English period, if we except those on 
Chaucer. This was " The See ge 0/ Troy , a Mid- 
dle English romance," by Mr. C. H. A. Wager 
(Centre College). A sketch of the history of the 
Troy legend was outlined, and its popularity in 
medieval literature stressed, as the theme for 
numerous romances and dramas from the 
seventh to the sixteenth century. 

The marked interest which the Chaucer 
discussions aroused has been commented 
upon above. The first of these papers was 
that of Mr. J. M. Manly (B'-own) on " Marco 
Polo and the Squier's Tale." The speaker 
desired to shed darkness rather than light 
upon the subject. The many confusions ex- 
isting between Marco Polo and Chaucer's ac- 
count were indicated, exception was taken to 
one or two of Professor Skeat's notes, and the 
conclusion reached that Chaucer could not 
have used Marco Polo, but that the confusions 
present in Chaucer's version were due to con- 
fusions existing in the originals employed by 
him — whatever these were. 

The second Chaucer topic was "Chaucer's 
development in rime-technique" by Mr. George 
Hempl (University of Michigan); and was pre- 
sented with remarkable clearness and force. 
Taking as test certain impure and certain 
cheap rimes, just wherein the art of the poet 
would be apt to improve, the ratio of the ad- 
vance was given. In every case the Duchesse 
gave the largest number of such cheap rimes 
and Troilus and Criseyde the smallest. 
Where they occur most frequently in Tr. and 
Cr. it is in the inferior part where the moral 
dissertation is thrown in. Each of the Can- 
terbury Tales is to be taken separately in as- 
certaining the figures, and where there is evi- 
dently no unity of production in a poem, even 
further divisions are to be made. This meth- 
od of treatment showed one surprising differ- 
ence from a commonly accepted theory. Ten 
Brink's Studien maintains that the story of 
Palamon and Arcite was first written in seven- 
line stanzas, and afterwards changed to the 
couplet in the later form. Apart from the im- 
probability of turning more than two thou- 
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sand lines from stanzaic into couplet form, the 
belief was expressed that this was a myth. 
Palamon and Arcite was in the same form 
originally as the Knight' s Tale; but there is 
difference in workmanship perceptible; and 
in the cases of the most important differences 
between this Tale and Boccaccio's story, the 
workmanship of the revision is clearly super- 
ior. We have then before us an interesting 
instance of Chaucer's revising work in a large 
portion of the poem. This argument carries 
with it as a consequence that the heroic coup- 
let was used by Chaucer early in life, and Pro- 
fessor Skeat's dictum as to the period based 
upon the use of the seven-lined stanza and 
the couplet is consequently weak. 

Very similar in purpose, though somewhat 
different in method, was the paper on " Some 
features of Chaucer's verse" by Mr. M. W. 
Easton (University of Pennsylvania). In the 
absence of the writer the paper was read by 
Mr. Homer Smith (University of Pennslvania). 
The leading 'features' discussed were the troch- 
aic short lines, changes of accent, syllable stress, 
logical stress, cassura, and hiatus. While the 
order of intermediate works varied accord- 
ing to the test employed, as in Professor 
Hempl's paper, the Duchesse and Troilus and 
Criseyde represented the two extremes of art. 

The remaining Chaucer topic was a study 
of the poet's art from a different point of view, 
that of literary construction, and took as its 
basis the work which had been declared 
above, upon empiric grounds, as Chaucer's 
artistic masterpiece. The subject of the 
paper was : " Troilus and Criseyde : a study of 
Chaucer's method of narrative construction," 
by Mr. T. R. Price (Columbia). 

The poem contains a definite dramatic 
problem, and a definite dramatic solution, all 
bound together in dramatic unity. It is an il- 
lustration of the evolution of narrative form 
into the dramatic, and so it touches hand with 
our own time in drama and romance. There 
is the same psychological study of human 
character; the same grouping and sequence ; 
the same mastery of constructive methods. 
This constitutes its discovery of principles of 
literary art which in romance and drama form 
the special glory of our nineteenth century. 
The passage on predestination is a blot, but 



it shows Chaucer's conceptions on a question 
of human life. So in this story of human 
fate, the end is to be calculated from the be- 
ginning, and Chaucer thus again lays down 
the modern ideas of constructive art. The 
three chief male figures serve only for the 
elaborate portraiture of Criseyde. She be- 
comes the chief character, binding all parts 
into a dramatic unity of action: the story 
really portrays a woman's fickleness in love. 

Coming to the later period in English liter- 
ature, two of the papers dealt largely with the 
personality of the subjects treated. These 
were "Notes on John Tiptoft, Earl of Wor- 
cester," by Mr. II. S. Pancoast (Germantown), 
and "Notes on Ben Jonson's quarrel with 
Marston," by Mr. J. H. Penniman (Univ. 
Penn.). 

Mr. Pancoast wished to rescue from forget- 
fulness a figure prominent in the period of the 
New Learning in the fifteeenth century, "the 
flower of virtue and nobleness " as Caxton 
called him, a lover of learning despite the din 
of arms in the contentions between York and 
Lancaster lasting a hundred years, a scholar 
and an aristocrat, a man of letters filled with 
the spirit of the new culture and one of the 
first fruits in England of the Italian Renais- 
sance, — one who was checked and clogged in 
life and suffered the brutalizing fate of a 
bloody death. The story of his life serves as 
a brief chronicle of the temper of his age. 

Mr. Penniman's paper sought to put an end 
to the longstanding quarrel between Ben Jon- 
sons and Marston and Dekker, find out what it 
was all about, who was in the wrong, and 
what should be done with the culprits. There 
were ten years in which the quarrel assumed 
various phases, and there were twelve plays, 
appearing in this period, to be considered. 
The method was to take up each of these 
plays in detail, and to determine, with the 
help of all side-lights, the relative dates, 
the character and significance of the ref- 
erences made, and the persons to whom 
these would apply. This was one of the pa- 
pers, which, unfortunately, could not be fin- 
ished owing to the expiration of the time 
limit. 

In the absence of the writer an announce- 
ment on "A study of the poetry of John 
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Donne," by Mr. M. G. Brumbaugh (Juniata) 
was passed over. Likewise a paper on "Two 
parallel studies in sociology: a comparison 
of certain features in a drama by Shakespeare 
and one by Ibsen," by Mr. C. B. Wright 
(Middlebury) was announced merely by title. 
Treating a particular genus of literary produc- 
tion was a paper by Mr. Homer Smith (Univ. 
Penn.) on "The significance of Pastoral Lit- 
erature." A definition of the Pastoral was 
given, which the writer found in a consistent 
picture of the lives and loves of shepherds 
and shepherdesses in a given place and country 
or an idealized account of fictitious shepherds 
and shepherdesses in the golden age. There 
followed classification of pastorial examples, 
based upon this definition, and taken largely 
from English literature, with distinctions and 
characteristics in every case. 

The three remaining papers, each written 
with literary insight and delicacy, discussed 
questions of a more speculative nature and 
wider in their applications. 

Mr. Brander Matthews (Columbia) treated 
"The conventions of the drama ; " He would 
tell of the content of his paper, otherwise 
owing to the limitation in time he could not 
touch upon all the points as written. He 
defined the term 'convention,' explaining its 
meaning and applications by many entertain- 
ing illustrations. 

The paper of Mr. Bliss Perry (Princeton) on 
"Fiction as a college study" was in so far 
pedagogical as it discussed the feasibility and 
advantages of making use of fiction as a study 
in the undergraduate course. 

The paper of Mr. A. R. Marsh (Harvard) on 
"The comparative study of literature" se- 
cured the closest attention and interest. 

There is a new phase in vogue, that of 
' comparative literature.' There are journals 
on ' comparative literature ' and professors of 
'comparative literature' — the speaker himself 
one — but there is no consensus of opinion as 
to the meaning of the words. Some mean by 
this, comparing literatures in different lan- 
guages, like Matthew Arnold's " idea of a 
disinterested endeavor to learn and propagate 
the best that is known and thought in the 
world." But until we are without our pre- 
judices as to morals we ought not to be allowed 



to have ' disinterested endeavors to learn and 
propagate.' A better definition would be 
found in the study of the origins, the develop- 
ment, and the manner of diffusion of themes. 
Take, for example, the diffusion of the beast 
fables. So M. Gaston Paris has pursued this 
method in his studies of the Charlemagne 
cycle ; likewise, much of the work of the 
brothers Grimm might be reckoned here ; 
and Professor Child in his "Ballads" has 
given us a monumental work of this kind. 
Here are studies that are richer in results than 
what we have hitherto had, and which will 
modify profoundly the traditional conceptions 
on the subject. They are views undeveloped 
both in theory and in practise ; those who 
have followed along this path have done so 
by instinct rather than through fixed purpose. 
This study includes the bibliography or the 
technical literary history. It involves a tre- 
mendous change such as has occurred in 
the study of language. Literature is one 
of the provinces of universal nature, just 
as language is, and the only way oi treat- 
ing it is to study it thus. It ceases then to be 
a mere study of work distinguished for su- 
preme moral excellence. The zoologist does 
not limit himself to the finest specimens in the 
animal kingdom ; nor does the philologist 
look only at certain words. In like manner 
the student of literature must study the whole 
body of literature. The Spanish proverb 
says, 'There are all kinds in the garden of the 
Lord.' 

Julius Zupitza, Professor in the University of 
Berlin, and an honorary member of the 
Association, having died in the course of the 
year, a resolution of respect was offered by 
Mr. J. B. Hennemann (University of Tennes- 
see), who desired to pay tribute to the memory 
of his former instructor. 

The committee on the naming of officers for 
the following year, made, through its chair- 
man, Mr. A. S. Cook (Yale) the following 
nominations, which were accepted : 

For President : Calvin Thomas (University 
of Michigan). 

For Secretary: James W. Bright (Johns 
Hopkins University). 

For Treasurer: Herbert E. Greene (Johns 
Hopkins University). 
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For the Executive Council ; 
"Hugo A. Rennert 

(University of Pennsylvania). 
C. T. Winchester 

(Wesleyan University). 
Henry Johns.on 
(Bowdoin College), 
f Albert H. Tolman 

(University of Chicago). 
in „ f j John E. Matzke 
vv est s (Leland Stanford Jr. Univ.). 
Charles Harris 

(Adelbert College). 
'Alcde Fortier 

(Tulane University). 
Charles H. Ross 

(Ala. Ag. & Mech. College). 
W. Spencer Currell 
(Washington & Lee Univ.). 
f A. Marshall Elliott 
For Editorial! (Johns Hopkins University). 
Committee. , H. Schmidt-Wartenberg 

(. (University of Chicago). 
The Committee on place of meeting, Mr. A. 
M. Elliott (Johns Hopkins), chairman, reported 
in favor of Cleveland, Ohio, accepting the 
invitation of the Adelbert College of Western 
Reserve University. 

Before adjournment, by motion of Mr. O. F. 
Emerson (Cornell), a resolution of thanks to 
the officers of Yale University, to the Modern 
Language Club of Yale University, to the 
Graduates Club, and especially to President 
and Mrs. Dwight, for their kind and generous 
hospitality, was unanimously adopted. 



The American Dialect Society met in con- 
vention on Friday, December 27th, at 2 P. M., 
with President E. S. Sheldon (Harvard) in the 
chair. The report of the secretary, Mr. E. H. 
Babbitt (Columbia), contained an interesting 
summary of the work done during the year. 
The most important action was the passing of 
a constitutional amendment creating life mem- 
bership upon the payment of $25.00. A com- 
mittee, with Mr. O. F. Emerson (Cornell), 
chairman, was appointed to take charge of the 
reading work in search for dialect material, 
and another committee with Mr. George 
Hempl (Univ. Mich.), chairman, was to con- 
tinue the work of distributing circulars for 
information in different parts of the country. 
There was discussed the feasibility of accum- 
ulating a library, the books offered by the 
English Dialect Society to serve as nucleus. 



For the coming year, Mr. C. H. Grandgent 
(Boston) was chosen President and Mr. G. L. 
Kittredge (Harvard) Vice President, and the 
membership of the Executive Council was 
altered so as to be more widely distributed 
over the country. 

J. B. Henneman. 
The University of Tennessee. 



THE FERRARA BIBLE. III. 
C. 

Cabelladura, n. Cabello, R. Song, vii, 5. 

Cabreno, n. Pelos de cabres, R. Ex. xxv, 4. 
Cf. Acad, cabrina, ant. piel de cabra. 

Cabriola, n. Cabra montes, R. Sam. 1, xxiv, 
2. Diminutive of cabra. 

Cadahalso, n. Pulpito, R. Neh. viii, 4. Acad, 
—ant. cadalso (catafalco). 

Cadillo, n. Cachorro, R. Jud. xiv, 5. Acad. 
— provincial de Arragon cachorro. 

Caedura, n. Cuerpo muerto, R. Jud. xiv, 8. 

Cafira, n. Saphiro, R. Job xxviii, 16. 

Calabrina, n. Cuerpo muerto, R. Lev. v, 2. 
Sal. — ant. calavera, but this is not cor- 
rect ; it is the Lat. cadaver-\-ina. The 
change of d to / occurs also in melezi- 
nar, q. v. It has the same meaning in 
El libro de Alexandre 2264 : 

Mas daquesto non ]es quiso escuchar la reyna, 
Ca querie recabdar e tornarse ayna : 
Non querie longa-miente morar enna sentina 
Ca toda era llcna de mala calabrina. 

The previous description of the bodies 
burning in Hell, which the Queen sees, 
at once indicates the meaning of cala- 
brina, though hedor, as given by the 
annotator, is also appropriate here. In 
Vida de Sancta Oria 104 it evidently has 
the meaning of ' mortal body ': 

Los cielos son mucho altos, yo pecadriz mezquina 
Si una vez tornaro en la mi calabrina, 
No fallare en mundo sennora nin madrina, 
Por qui yo esto cobre nin tarde nin ayna. 

God will not grant Oria's prayer that 
she be immured alive, and she answers 
God that she is afraid to return to her 
mortal body. The annotator gives for 
calabrina: Casilla 6 choza de Calabria. 
Acaso el poeta quiso significar meta- 
foricamente el cuerpo, en cuanto es 
como habitacion del alma. 
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